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BOOKS 



Ashmore, Sidney G. The Classics and 
Modern Training. New York: G. P. 
Putnam's Sons, 1905. $1.35. 
One of the best of the essays included in this 
book is that entitled "A Plea for the Classics in 
Our Schools, with Particular Reference to Latin." 
Professor Ashmore treats this subject in a new and 
interesting way, citing certain facts established by 
physiological psychology in support of his conten- 
tion that the study of languages, especially the 
classical languages, has decided advantages in the 
earlier stages of education. 

Bechtel, Edward A. Livy, the War 
with Hannibal. Chicago: Scott, Fores- 
man & Co., 1905. Pp. 174. $0.60. 
Intended primarily for college freshmen. The 
selections, taken from books xxi-xxx and xxxix, 
include the most important episodes in the war with 
Hannibal, and the account of his death. The 
notes give, in a succinct form, such information as 
a student needs for the satisfactory preparation of 
his recitation. 

Davis, H. W. C. Aristotle's Politics, 
translated by Benjamin Jowett. Ox- 
ford: Clarendon Press, 1905. Pp. 355. 
$1. 

A useful little volume. Mr. Davis has added to 
his reprint of Jowett's translation a brief introduc- 
tion, an analysis, and a much-needed index. 

Firth, John B. Constantine the Great. 

{Heroes of the Nations.) New York: 

G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1905. Pp. 

xii+368. $1.35 net. 

One of the volumes of a popular series, but 
showing a scholarly and independent use of origi- 
nal sources. Without attempting to extenuate 
Constantine's misdemeanors, Firth ranks him 
among sincere, though not devout, Christians. In 
his analysis of the emperor's character he is inclined 
to believe, with Eutropius, that he degenerated 
somewhat (aliquantum mutavit) as he grew older. 

Nemethy, G. Albii Tibulli carmina. 
Accedunt Sulpiciae elegidia. Cum 
adnotationibus exegeticis et criticis. 



Budapestini, sumptibus Academiae litt. 

hung., 1905. 6 cour. 

This is the first edition of the elegies of Tibullus 
since the time of Dissen (1S35) in which anything 
approaching a complete commentary has been 
given. The annotations cover some 230 pages and 
show discrimination, bibliographical efficiency, and 
an intimate acquaintance with the works of 
Tibullus' contemporaries. The most doubtful 
feature of the book is the arrangement of the 
elegies in what the editor regards as the chrono- 
logical order. 

Pais, Ettore. Ancient Legends of 
Roman History. Translated by Mario 
E. Cosenza. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co., 1905. Pp. xiv+336; 57 
illustrations. $4 net. 
This book consists of twelve chapters dealing 
with some of the most obscure questions connected 
with early Roman history : the origin of Rome, Acca 
Larentia, Tarpeia, the legends of Servius Tullius, 
the Horatii, Lucretia, and others. The author 
shows throughout the same severely critical attitude 
as in his Storio di Roma: "that which in the 
Roman legends appears to be the fruit of sponta- 
neous national sentiment is in almost every case the 
result of mature artistic reflection" (p. 9). His 
arguments are ingenious, erudite, and interesting, 
but very frequently far from convincing. 

Waldstein, Charles. The Argive He- 

raeurn. Vol. II. Boston: Houghton, 

Mifflin & Co., 1905. Pp. xvii+389; 

with 43 illustrations in the text and 

102 plates. $30 net. 

This is the second volume of the official record 

of the results of the excavations on the site of the 

Argive Heraeum, which were carried on by the 

American School at Athens, under Dr. Waldstein's 

direction, during 1892-95. The first volume was 

published in 1902. The different classes of objects 

found are treated by the various members of the 

excavation party. Dr. Waldstein himself discusses 

the terra-cotta figurines; Dr. Hoppin, the vases and 

vase fragments; Mr. De Cou, the bronzes; and 

Professor Norton, the engraved stones, gems, and 

ivories. The ten years which have passed since 
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the completion of the excavations have robbed the 
subject of something of its freshness. While the 
book contains a good deal of useful material, the 
value of the articles is impaired by the fact that 
the writers have not, to any very great extent, 
made use of the results of the more recent excava- 
tions in Crete, Thera, and elsewhere. 

Whibley, Leonard. Companion to 
Greek Studies. Cambridge: Univer- 
sity. Press (New York: The Macmillan 



Co.), 1905. Pp. 30+672; five maps 
and 141 illustrations. $6 net. 
A co-operative work of unusual value, the aim of 
which is to present such information as would be 
most useful to the student of Greek literature, life, 
and art. Some of the subjects treated are: "lit- 
erature and Textual Criticism" (Jebb), "Archi- 
tecture" (Penrose), "Prehistoric Art and Sculp- 
ture " (Waldstein), "War " (Oman), * " Metre " 
(Verrall), "History of Scholarship" (Sandys), and 
"Constitutions" (Whibley). 



ARTICLES 



Cook, Arthur B., and Richardson, 
Wigham. Triremes. Classical Review 
XIX (1905). 371-77. 
In this discussion of the "trireme puzzle" Mr. 
Cook rejects (1) the theory that the vessel was 
rowed by three superposed tiers; (2) the theory 
that it was rowed by a single tier of rowers, each 
oar being pulled by three men. His explanation is 
that the trireme rowers were so arranged that every 
three men sat on one bench and pulled three oars. 
The bench, however, was stepped en ichelon, so 
that the rower seated on the step nearest the port- 
hole was a little way behind the man on the second 
step, and the latter in turn a little way behind the 
rower on the third and highest step. This 
solution is a modification of that proposed by 
Fincati (Le triremi, Rome, 1881). The article is 
illustrated by photographs of a half-model made 
by a firm of shipbuilders under Mr. Richardson's 
supervision. 

Graffunder,P. Entstehungszeit und Ver- 
fasser der akronischen Horazscholien. 
Rheinisches Museum LX (1905). 128-43. 
Basing his argument on (1) the absence of refer- 
ences to grammarians later than the time of Trajan, 

(2) the nature of certain topographical notes, and 

(3) the fact that the grammatical views correspond 
to those of Helenius Aero, so far as we know them, 
Graffunder thinks it probable that the nucleus of 
the Acronian collection goes back to Helenius 
Aero himself and so is older than the work of 
Porphyrio. He gives a list of passages in which 
Porphyrio apparently refers to parts of the col- 
lection. 

Hendrickson, G. L. I, The Peripatetic 
Mean of Style and the Three Stylistic 
Characters. II, The Origin and Mean- 
ing of the Ancient Characters of Style. 
(Reprinted from American Journal of 
Philology XXV (1904). 126-46, and 
XXVI (1905). 249-90. 
The author shows (in I) that the usual expla- 
nation of the three styles (plain, grand, and middle) 



is erroneous and due to Dionysius* identification of 
them with the Peripatetic triad, applied to style, of 
the mean and the two extremes. The true origin 
(in II) is found in the philosophical definition of 
two types of language usage; the one, language 
merely as an instrument for expression of thought 
(Aoyo? irpos t£ npaytiara), the other, language as 
an artistic medium per se looking to sensuous- 
emotional effects (like poetry). Between these 
two an intermediate stage (genus medium) was 
early recognized. 

Norden, E. Die Composition und 
Litteraturgattung der Horazischen Epi- 
stula ad Pisones. Hermes XL (1905). 
481-528. 

An important contribution to the literature of 
the Ars poetfca, offering a plausible explanation of 
the arrangement of the material. Norden depre- 
cates the method of the older scholars, who en- 
deavored to mend the apparent disorder by heroic 
transpositions, and rejects the theory in favor 
at the present time (cf. Teuffel-Schwabe § 239), 
according to which the principle of arrangement is 
an intentional lack of arrangement. He points out 
that the poem is divided into two parts, the first 
(w. 1-295) dealing with the art of poetry, the 
second (w. 306-476) dealing with the poet. By a 
long series of parallels drawn from many spheres— 
e. g., rhetoric, music, philosophy, medicine, juris- 
prudence, agriculture, and architecture — he shows 
that this arrangement of content under the two 
heads of ars and artifex was usual in treatises 
intended as an introduction to the study or practice 
of the art or science in question. 
Vollmer, Fr. Die Ueberlieferungsge- 
schichte des Horaz. Phtiologus, Sup- 
plementband X (1905). 2. 
Dissenting from the threefold classification of 
Keller and Holder, Vollmer divides the MSS into 
two classes: I (CEDBA), II (RXAtfir O Bland) 
He bases his classification partly on the order of the 
poems in the different codices, partly on a long 
series of test passages, and partly on the marginal 
scholia. 



